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SUDETEN GERMAN CLAIMS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


QN June 7 the Sudeten German Party in Czechoslovakia submitted to the 
Government a memorandum setting out in detail the claims of the Party, 
and explaining the manner in which its demands should, in its view, be 
met. It was understood at the time that its contents were to remain 
secret during the negotiations between the Government and the leaders of 
the various parties, including the SdP., to avoid possible embarrassment 
to both sides, but it was generally believed that the demands made were 
not less far reaching than those outlined by Herr Henlein in his Carlsbad 
speech of April 23." 

~ On July 19, however, the memorandum was published, despite the 
fact that the negotiations with the Government are still in their early 
stages, and that the terms of the Nationalities Statute have not yet been 
made known except in their broad outline. 

The ‘14 Points’ of the Sudeten German demands are printed at 
the end of this Note, and an examination of them, particularly Nos. 5 and 

_will show that they provide for administrative reorganization and 
rangements which in practice would confer on the Germans the power 
to act in almost complete independence of the Central Government.’ For 
example, the representatives, in the Central Government, of the German 
minority would not be responsible to the National Assembly. Again, the 
Germans would have the status of a corporate body, and be recognized 
as a legal entity, equipped with national autonomy. 

This, in the view of Prague, is another way of saying that each 
individual German would possess “ personal autonomy,” giving him the 
nght to belong to a community owing allegiance to a Fiihrer rather than 
to the State, and, as such a community would be organized and controlled 
on Nazi lines, the result would be the establishment of a totalitarian State 
within a democratic one. 

The above points serve to show the serious nature of the “ gap ”’ 
between the concessions which the Government are willing to make and 
he demands of the SdP. As to the former, the terms of the Nationalities 
Statute and the Administrative Reform Bill have so far only been com- 
nunicated in confidence to the Minority leaders, but, in broad outline, it 
is known that the latter provides for the establishment of elected Diets, 

ne in Prague for Bohemia, another at Brno for Moravia, a third at 
Bratislava for Slovakia, and a fourth at UZhorod for Ruthenia. Within 
he Diets the various nationalities will have their own sections, and this 
principle is to extend to municipal councils and communal bodies. 

Each of these sections will take the form of a commission, or Curia, 
vith executive powers, which would have charge of questions of particular 
oncern to its own nationality. In the Central Government the 
sermans will be allowed a full propertionate share of the executive offices, 
ncluding those at the top; this arrangement, however, will not apply 
othe Army. The subjects reserved to the Central Government will be 

tate finance, foreign policy, and defence. 

The representation of the various nationalities in the four provinces 
‘shown by the figures of population in the table on page 5. BL. 





(1) Vide the Bulletin of May 7, 1938, page 10. 
_ (2) The Germans apparently claim complete independence in the Sudeten area, 
id at the same time an equal voice in the management of the State as a whole. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FOURTEEN POINTS 


ON July 19 the Sudeten German Party in Czechoslovakia published the 
text of a memorandum submitted by it to the Government on June 7 
It contained the following 14 main demands :— 

(1) Recognition of equality among the various nations and nationa| 
groups to be guaranteed by the Constitution. 

(2) Guarantee of the following democratic principle: (a) every 
national group to have the right to manage its own affairs; (4) and t 
have an equal share in the conduct of State Lusiness ; (c) protection 
against anti-nationalists ; (d) unrestricted rights to such groups to 
foster common national interests. 

(3) A National Regional Statute involving territorial reorganization 
of the State in Czech, German, Slovak, and other areas. 

(4) Application of these reforms to legislation and administration, 
The Czech and German populations to have the right to determine their 
own national and territorial requirements consistently with the interests 
of the State. 

National self-administration to apply in particular to the police, 
education, pre-military training, local finance, etc. 

(5) Division of legislative powers between the National Assembly 
and the Diets of each nationality. In the Assembly each national group 
to have its own section to represent it as a body corporate. The repre- 
sentatives in the national sections of Parliament to form the Diet of 
each nationality. 

The National Assembly or the President of the .Republic to have 
the right to veto decisions by the Diet, but not for a second time. 

(6) The executive power to be exercised by the President and the 
Government. In addition to the Cabinet Ministers, heads of the re. 
spective Administrations to be members of the Government, independently 
of the confidence of Parliament. 

The heads of the local Cabinets to be members of the Supreme 
Council for National Defence. 

(7) Reorganization of the Administration, involving suppression 
of the Ministries of Education, Social Welfare, Health, and Unification 
of Laws, whose responsibilities would be transferred to the local 
Governments. 

National sections to be established in all other Ministries, except 
those of Foreign Affairs, Finance, and Defence. 

(8) Appointment to public services in national areas to be reserved 
for members of the nationality. 

(9) The Courts of second instance and the Supreme Court to have 
national sections. y 

(10) All languages used to have equal official status, with specia! 
regulations for Prague. 

(rz) All public and State-controlled enterprises to have national 
sections. 

(12) In the Budget provision to be made for each nationality ™ 
accordance with an agreement between the national sections 
Parliament. 

(13) The reorganization to be carried out by Constitutional measur’ 
as far as possible. 

(14) Reparation to be made to the Germans in land reform, university 
laws, minority schools, and laws re the Legionaries. 
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GERMAN-SPEAKING AREAS IN EUROPE 


IN the issue of March 19, 1938, of the Bulletin (Vol. XV. No. 6) an outline 
map was published showing German-speaking areas in Europe. As 
stated at the time this was based on a German map issued by the 
Volksbund fiir das Deutschtum im Auslande, in Berlin, the object of 
which is the protection of the interests of all those people outside Ger- 
many’s frontiers who are claimed to be German. The map purported 
to show approximately the areas in which these people live, without, 
however, differentiating between those areas in which the German- 
speaking people are in a minority and those in which they form a majority 
of the local population. For scientific purposes, therefore, it may be 
somewhat misleading, and should be examined in conjunction with the 
relevant figures. Sufficient space was not available to give these in the 
same issue of the Bulletin as that in which the map was published, but 
as a number of requests for them have since been received they are given 
in the following table ; this gives the official census figures, where avail- 
able, of the countries concerned, together with the figures claimed by 
Germany. The table also includes such explanatory notes as are called 
for by the different methods of computation and classification adopted in 
different countries, e.g., according to language, nationality, or racial origin. 





Census or National Official Figures. 





Country. German 
Claims, Date of | Number of 
Census. | Germans. Remarks. 





Belgium } 150,000 1920 44,154 | Le., persons usually speaking 


Eupen Malmédy 47,138 German, 
Czechoslovakia... | 3,500,000 1930 | 3,231,688 | This does not include 86,767 
Germans, nationals of the 


German Reich and of States 
other than Czechoslovakia 
348,393 | The latter figure represents 
95 per cent. of the total 
population. There are also 
1,629 persons speaking Ger- 
man and Polish. 
Denmark a This figure applies to the Ger- 
man Minority in South 
Jutland (formerly Northern 
Sleswig) ; of these, only 
9,373 were actually Ger- 
man - speaking in 1930 
About 25,000 voted for 
Germany in the plebiscite 
after the World War. 
Estonia me 16,346 | (German Balts). 

France ... ce? 1,356,012*| Note on Alsace-Lorvaine. Ac- 
cording to the Office 
Statistique d’Alsace & Lor 
vaine, there were in 192! 
1,107,990 speaking German 
only, and 175,051 bilingua! 
persons. 


Danzig ... 

















* No official figure being available, the authority quoted is Dr. Wilhelm Winkler's 
Statistisches Handbuch der Europdischen Nationalitdten (Vienna, 1931). 
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Country. 


Hungary 


Italy 


Liechtenstein 


Lithuania Proper 
Memel 


Luxemburg 
Netherlands 


Poland ... 


Europe) 


Yugoslavia 


German 
Claims. 


Census or National Official Figures. 





Date of 
Census. 


Number of 
Germans. 


Remarks. 








290,000 
115,000 
1,200,000 
800,000 
3,000,000 
1,100,000 


700,000 





1930 


1935 
1930 
193! 
1920 
1930 
(1926)* 


192! 





478,630 


200,000 


10,213 


29,231 
61,671 


296,913 
101,955 
741,000 
713,504 
2,924,313 
967,285* 


513,472 





This round figure, issued in 
Rome in March, 1938, 
covers the German-speak- 
ing population in the 
Upper Adige only. In 1921 
{the last census for which 
full figures by nationalities 
are available) there were 
also 4,185 German-speaking 
residents in Venezia Giulia, 
and 8,335 Germans resident 
elsewhere in Italy. 


This does not include 5,703 
Germans, nationals of the 
German Reich or of States 
other than Latvia. 


i.e., the entire population. 


The total population of Memel 
in 1925 was 141,480; 
35,690 of these registered 
themselves as ‘ Memel- 
landers ’’ as distinct from 
German- or Lithuanian- 
speaking, but numbers of 
them are probably of Ger- 
man extraction. 


i.e., the entire population. 


No recent census records 
‘* Germans ”’ separately. 


The more recent censuses do 
not show persons of Ger- 
man origin in a separate 
category. That for 1931, 
for instance, records only 
3,297 ‘German citizens 
resident in Yugoslavia.” 





; * No official figure being available, the authority quoted is Dr. Wilhelm Winkler’s 
‘atistisches Handbuch der Euvopdischen Nationalitdten (Vienna, 1931). 
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THE EVIAN CONFERENCE ON REFUGEES (2) 


A PRIVATE meeting of the Conference on July 12 approved the tex: 
of a draft resolution submitted by the American, British, and French 
delegations, which was to constitute the charter of a new Permanent 
Committee for Refugees. 

The resolution pointed out that the countries of origin should co- 
operate in finding a solution of the problem created by the forced emigra- 
tions from Germany, which might take the form of enabling refugees 
to bring with them their property or possessions. 

It proposed the creation of an inter-Governmental Committee, com- 
posed of all the Governments represented at the Conference, if they 
wished to join it, to continue and develop the work begun. It would 
hold its first meeting in London on August 3. 

The persons to be assisted would be those who had already left 
Germany, and those who wished to leave on account of their political 
opinions, religious beliefs, or racial origin. 

It also recommended that Governments should agree to exchange in 
confidence details of what they were prepared to do, and considered that 
they should not be under any obligation regarding the financing of this 
voluntary emigration. 

Finally, the resolution proposed that a Director should be appointed, 
to act as the agent of the Permanent Committee. He would be responsible 
for the negotiations to improve the organization of emigration and im- 
migration, and would co-operate with the organs of the League and the 
I.L.0. 

The Committee, apart from its own expenses, should not occasion 
expenditure on the part of Governments. 


Following private discussions on this and the following day it was 
understood, on July 14, that agreement had been reached on the text 
of the draft resolution by the full meeting of the Committee. The report 
of the Technical Sub-Committee was also approved. (This collated the 
information furnished by the various committees.) 

The resolution was formally adopted on July 15 at a public session 
by the delegates of the 31 nations represented, and it was announced 
that the Conference would remain nominally in permanent session until 
it was reconstructed in London. 

Lord Winterton, in a statement of the British Government’s attitude 
towards the problem, said that it had been represented in some quarters 
that the whole question of the Jewish refugees could be solved if only 
the gates of Palestine were thrown open to Jewish immigrants without 
restriction. Such a proposition was wholly untenable. 

Apart from the smallness of Palestine, there were special conditions 
arising out of the terms of the Mandate and the local situation which 
could not be ignored. The Mandatory Power had a direct obligation 
to facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable conditions. It ha¢ 
discharged its responsibility and would continue to do so in the light o! 
conditions prevailing from time to time. Its record called for no apology, 
as some 300,000 Jews had entered the country since 1920, while the 
German Jews admitted numbered over 40,000. 
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Pending the completion of the drastic changes proposed, certain 
restrictions of a purely temporary and exceptional character were neces- 
sary to maintain the existing balance of the population within reasonable 
limits. These arrangements would be subject to revision when the 
investigation was completed, but for the moment no immediate change 
was to be anticipated. 

Referring to the prospects in East Africa, Lord Winterton said 
favourable reports had been received on the opportunities offered for 
the small-scale settlement of Jewish refugees in Kenya, but the process 
must be gradual, and there must be no question of mass settlement or 
of disturbing land set aside for native occupation. 

Mr. Myron Taylor pointed out that this meeting was merely a 
beginning. In his opening statement on July 6 he had stressed the fact 
that they could probably do no more than put in action the machinery 
for dealing with the vast and complex problem of refugees, and correlate 
it with existing machinery. He was happy that they had been able to 
recommend to their respective Governments the establishment of machin- 
ery that should, if they kept the wheels turning, bring about a real im- 
provement in the lives and prospects of many millions of their fellow-men. 

He emphasized, also, his earlier statement that unless steps were 
taken to remedy the present disorderly exodus of people from their 
country of origin there was a catastrophic human suffering ahead which 
might have far-reaching consequences in international unrest and strain. 

It was vital that emigration should replace disorderly exodus. It 
was essential that the emigrants should leave their countries with their 
property and possessions if they were to take root and maintain them- 
selves. It was imperative, therefore, that the receiving countries should 
have the collaboration of the country of origin in these respects. 


The Report of the Technical Committee was published the same day, 
July 15. It stated that “it is pleased to report that the statements 
of the Governments in general hold out prospects for increased reception 
of refugees qualifying for admission under the receiving countries’ 
immigration laws. Several countries had expressed their willingness 
to receive experienced agriculturists. Others had stated their willing- 
ness to accept selected classes of workers for whom suitable employment 
was available. Still others allowed immigrants to enter without oc- 
cupational restrictions and permitted those lawfully admitted to choose 
their employment. 

The quota system, numerically limiting the admission of immi- 
grants, which was in effect in certain countries, would permit the reception 
of an appreciable number of refugees. Some countries hav ing no numer- 
ical limitation were prepared to adopt a liberal attitude in admitting 
refugees under their methods of control.”’ 

An annex to the report of the sub-committee that received the 
tepresentatives of private organizations gave a summary of the various 
Points of view put before the sub-committee, and concluded as follows :— 

“On the final point of the status of refugees several associations 
expressed the wish that the 1938 convention should be immediately 
ratified by the signatory States, that the largest possible number of 
countries should endeavour to accede to it, and, lastly, that these pro- 
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visions or the provisions of the 1936 arrangement should be extended 
both to Austrians and to cases not covered by these international instry- 


ments. 


In this connection the question of identity documents seems 


to be one of the problems which should be solved at the earliest possible 


moment.’ 


1938 

July 30 
July 31 
August 1 
August 1-6 


August 12 
August 18 
August 21 
August 23 
August 25 
August 29 


August (late) 


September 3-17 .. 


September 12 


September 12 
September 13 
September 21 


September 25 


October (early) 


October 5 
October 24 
December 12 


1939 
June 26 ... 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Universal Esperanto Congress 
Women’s International Week 
*Committee for Communications and Transit 


International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences = 


13th International Horticultural Congress... 
Second World Youth Congress me 
13th International Veterinary Congress ... 
*Permanent Central Opium Board 
World Power Conference 
40th Conference of Retemnetionsl low 
Association toe - eos 
Conference of the Little Entente a 
Second Unofficial British Commonwealth 
Relations Conference 
6th International ——— of Building 
Societies 
*1oth Session of the Leng haseniihy 
*Supervisory Commission oe 
14th International Conference on Desnmnn- 
tation 
International Ong. for Tropical Sieutene 
Parliamentary Conference of Arab Countries 
*Health Committee ‘ 
*Permanent Mandates Comuission... 
World Conference of International Mission- 
ary Council.. sl 


1oth Congress of International Chamber 
of Commerce aaa pea 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 


London 
Budapest 
Geneva 


Copenhagen 
Berlin 

New York 
Interlaken 
Geneva 
Vienna 


Amsterdam 
Bled 
Sydney 


Zurich 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Oxford 
Amsterdam 
Cairo 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Madras 


Copenhagen 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Argentina 
July 21.—The Chaco Peace Treaty was signed in Buenos Ayres. 


See Paraguay.) 


Australia 

July 20.—Publication of Memorandum of Conclusions reached in the 
trade discussions in London between the British Government and repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth Government. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs.) 

July 21.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Brisbane, said the British 
Government were doing wonderful work for humanity by their deter- 
mination to maintain peace if possible, and that the whole world had 
reason to be thankful that such a Government was in power. The 
greatest service any Government could render was the preservation of 
peace. 
Australia, he added, genuinely desired peace, but was forced to 
strengthen her defences as a measure of national security. Every arm 
of their defence force was becoming more efficient. 


Belgium 

July 16.—The Minister of Finance told the press that the deficit of 
the 1938 Budget was estimated at gor million francs. It was impossible 
to increase taxation further than had already been arranged for, and 
therefore expenditure must be reduced. He would be obliged to ask 
the whole country, in very precise terms, to agree for a time to painful 


sacrifices. 


Bolivia 
July 21.—Signature of arbitration agreement with Paraguay re 
the frontier dispute. (See Paraguay.) 


Brazil 

July 13.—Dr. Aranha resumed office as Foreign Minister (he had 
tendered his resignation on June 27, but the President refused to accept 
It). 

Announcement in Berlin ve suspension of German purchases of 
Brazilian products. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

July 21.—It was understood that the Bank of Brazil had resumed 
its purchases of “‘ barter”’ marks, thus permitting Germany again to 
import Brazilian coffee, rubber, tobacco, fruit, etc. 


Canada 

July 12.—The Prime Minister told the press that the British Govern- 
ment were very appreciative of their offer to train pilots for the R.A.F. 
As to the supply of war material the Government would co-operate with 
the British missions visiting Canada in connection with this, but it was 
lelt that any orders should be a matter for direct bargaining between the 
makers and the purchasers. 
_ Announcement re departure of British Mission for Canada. (See 
Great Britain. External Affairs.) 
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China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 13.—The Japanese authorities in Shanghai stated that “ Chinese 
industrial establishments whose owners are reluctant to place their plants 
under joint Sino-Japanese management will be assigned temporary 
Japanese operators.”’ ; 

This assistance was being given to “ rehabilitate industry and bring 
relief to refugees, and in no sense should it be deduced that the plan 
aims at jeopardizing Chinese property or cutting off the revenue of its 
owners.” 

July 19.—It was announced in Peking that the Autonomous Govern- 
ment of Inner Mongolia had vested in a newly formed Sino-Mongol- 
Japanese Petroleum Co. the sole right to import and sell petroleum 
products in Government territory (including the Suiyuan railway zone). 

The Peking Provisional Government placed an embargo on the 
export of hides, skins, and furs. 

July 21.—A pro-Japanese official was murdered in the International 
Settlement at Shanghai, and the police raided several houses suspected 
of harbouring Chinese gunmen operating against members of the Pro- 
visional Government. (Several Chinese believed to be co-operating with 
the Japanese had been assassinated recently.) 

July 22.—Another pro- Japanese official was assassinated in Shanghai. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 


July 12.—The Japanese announced that they had raised the siege 
of 3 towns in Southern Shansi where the garrisons had been cut off for 
nearly 2 months. 

July 14.—A new break occurred in the Yellow River dyke east of 
Kaifeng, which was surrounded by water. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


July 12.—The Japanese bombed Wuchang and killed and injured 
over 200 people. They also raided the aerodrome at Ichang. 

July 13.—The Chinese reported a successful counter-attack on the 
Japanese 6th Division 40 miles north-west of Anking. 

July 14.—The Japanese reported the sinking of a gunboat on Lake 
Poyang, and the Chinese claimed to have sunk 4 Japanese warships in 
the Yangtze. 

Hankow was raided and bombs dropped on the aerodrome. 

Chinese forces numbering 20,000 which were attempting to cut the 
Japanese lines of communication between Hukow and Pengtseh were 
reported to be trapped between Taiping and Liutzekiao. 

July 18.—The Japanese reported a surprise landing by their airmen 
on Nanchang aerodrome and the destruction on the ground and in the 
air of 20 Chinese ’planes. 

July 19.—Hankow was bombed and several hundred people killed 
and wounded. The Chinese defence lines just below Kiukiang were also 
bombed and shelled. 
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July 21.—Japanese troops were reported to be moving up the 
Yangtze towards Kiukiang at the rate of some 5,000 a day, and large 
numbers landed at Hukow. 

July 23.—The Japanese launched a new offensive on Hankow. 

Troops landed at Kutang were reported to be advancing on Kiukiang 
in two columns, and Kiukiang itself was bombed by relays of aircraft 
all day. 
July 25.—Severe fighting occurred at Hukow, and the Chinese began 
to retire on Kiukiang. They admitted ‘the complete destruction of 
our shore fortifications and the holy sacrifice of all our men ’’ as the result 
of intensive shelling by Japanese warships. 

The Chinese military authorities ordered foreigners to leave Kuling 
(the hill-station near Kiukiang). 

The Japanese cut the railway connecting Kiukiang with Nanchang. 


South China. 

July 12.—Canton was again raided and much damage done in the 
Wongsha district. 

July 13.—Chinese reports from Swatow claimed a successful raid on 
Namoa Island on July 11. 

Two raids on Canton caused much damage and killed many refugees 
ina camp east of the city. 

July 14.—Another raid on Canton caused over 150 deaths. 

July 17.—Several places along the Canton-Hankow railway were 
bombed, and Canton itself was raided twice. 

Chinese reports claimed the re-occupation of Namoa Island. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 

July 14.—The Japanese Admiralty spokesman told the press in 
Tokyo that neither the return of civilians to Nanking and other towns 
on the Yangtze nor the navigation of the river by foreign vessels was 
practicable for the time being. 

July 16.—Publication of Japanese reply to U.S. Note of May 31 re 

return of their property to U.S. nationals, etc. (See U.S.A. External 
Affairs.) 
July 17—The Japanese Foreign Office issued a statement to the 
elect that the Government had decided to issue special permits to proceed 
to Nanking to 6 British subjects who had recently entered the city 
without permission, provided they returned to Shanghai to obtain 
these permits. 

A cotton mill in Shanghai, purchased by British interests before the 
outbreak of hostilities, was taken over by a Japanese mill company, 
vacked by the military authorities. 


Czechoslovakia 
_ july 12,—M. Daladier’s references to Treaty obligations towards 
‘zechoslovakia. (See France. External Affairs.) 

The Political Committee of the Cabinet and the committee of 6 
epresentatives of the Coalition parties met daily to settle the final terms 
of the Nationalities Statute, the Bill for Administrative Reform, and the 
amendments to the Languages Act, and the Prime Minister also invited 
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the leaders of all the Opposition parties to discuss all three measures 
with him. 

July 13.—Dr. Hodza received representatives of the Czech Fascists 
the National League, the Jewish minority, the Communist Party, and 
the Ruthene Autonomists to explain the Nationalities Statute. 

July 14.—Dr. Krofta’s statement for the Paris press re the Nation- 
alities Statute. (See France. External Affairs.) 

July 15.—Large numbers of Sudeten Germans were reported to have 
left for Germany during the previous few days. 

Accusations of mobilization in Czechoslovakia made by German 
News Agency. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

July 16.—An official communiqué denied emphatically the reports 
issued in Berlin of troop movements in Bohemia and near Troppau. It 
declared that ‘‘ we are accustomed to the German Agency converting 
trifling incidents of daily police records into sensations, but it is entirely 
new in the history of official news agencies that reports which are invented 
from beginning to end should be spread in the world. Such a report is 
that of extraordinary military measures issued by the Deutsches Nach- 
richten Biro. There have been neither movements of troops nor any- 
thing which would be extraordinary during the last few days, but absolute 
quiet in the whole territory of the Republic.”’ 

It was announced that complete agreement had been reached between 
the Prime Minister and the Coalition parties on the Nationalities Statute 
and the Languages Act, and that the Government were keeping in close 
contact with all the Opposition groups, including the Communists. No 
one would be faced with a fait accompli, as there would be plenty of time 
to study the Bills. 

July 17.—Herr Jaksch, addressing a mass meeting of the German 
Social Democratic Party at Pilsen, said the fate of Czechoslovakia would 
decide whether Europe was to become an inferno or a paradise of peace. 
He went on, ‘I warn those totalitarian people who in their blindness 
believe that Czechoslovakia can be wiped off the map as quickly as 
Austria that many followers of Henlein would pay with their lives for this 
error. We are convinced that this country can even better withstand 
an onslaught than did little Serbia, and that in 3 months the Nazi régime 
would arrive at the same point where Kaiser Wilhelm’s régime ended 
in 1918.” 

July 19.—The Sudeten German Party published the text of 1 
memorandum submitted to the Government on June 7, which had bees 
accepted as a basis for negotiations for the minority measures. (S# 
Special Note.) 

July 20.—The Sudeten Party press department issued a statement 
declaring that the fulfilment of the demands in the memorandum of June 
was essential, and adding, “ if they are not fulfilled it may easily happe 
that some day tension will become too great. No sham solution W! 
then be able to postpone the crisis.” 

July 23.—The Prime Minister received the Deputies of the Sudete 
Party, to whom he stated that the Party’s memorandum of June 7 wow 
be one of the bases of the negotiations to be opened during the followin 
week, before the submission to Parliament of the Nationalities Statute. 

The Prime Minister received the British Minister, and a stateme 
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was issued explaining that Mr. Newton’s visit ‘ was concerned with the 
pressure which Germany, in recent days, has been exercising on the 
Western Powers concerning the Sudeten German problem. The British 
Government naturally wishes the negotiations to end favourably. The 
Czech Government has a like interest in the success of the negotiations, 
but, above all, consideration must be given to the limits which are con- 
stituted by the obligation to maintain the unity and safety of the State. 
In regard to this, our Government has found complete comprehension 
among the Western Powers. 

‘From the German standpoint it is understandable that the Reich 
Government, at a moment when the work of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment for national settlement is drawing to an end, should be active in 
helping the Sudeten German Party to the biggest possible success..”’ 

July 24.—The military review Branna Pilitika published figures 
showing that between May 21 and July 21 the wireless service in Germany 
had criticized the Czechoslovak Government on 194 occasions, had made 
over 100 statements disparaging the army, had used an insulting tone 
about minor authorities or the law courts 172 times, and on 336 occasions 
had spoken in terms amounting to agitation in favour of the Sudeten 
Party. 
There had also been 31 attempts to show that Communists controlled 
the Republic. 

July 25.—It was announced that the Chamber of Deputies had been 
convened for August 2. 

It was also announced that the British Minister had asked M. Hodza 
whether the Government would accept a British adviser in the dispute 
with the Sudeten Party, and that the Government had replied that they 
would do so with the greatest willingness. The name of Lord Runciman 
had been put forward, and had been received with satisfaction, as a 
standing adviser (standiger Berater) to the Government. 

The President and the Prime Minister made it known that they were 
prepared to go to the full limit of the advice that Lord Runciman might 
give, so long as the sovereignty of the State was safeguarded. 

Herr Henlein made a statement for the British press in which he 
said, ‘I absolutely rule out war as a possible solution to our Sudeten 
difficulties, no matter how the negotiations turn out. There will be no 
war as far as we are concerned. We do not want our borderland homes 
converted into battlefields.”’ 

He added, however, that he could not be responsible for what might 
happen there should no agreement be concluded during the autumn. 
“ We cannot endure more winters like our last one,” he declared. “‘ Have 
you seen our poverty, our destitution areas? And this winter our 
situation will be even more critical.”’ 

Nothing short of full autonomy was acceptable, and there was no 
ambiguity in their proposals: to leave the defence demands and foreign 
afiairs in the hands of the Central Government, but all other matters to 
be left to the nationality groups. 

This represented a genuine compromise on their part, as they did 
not ask for annexation to the German Reich, and they did not demand 
a plebiscite, though, “as a matter of fact, our people want all that. 
I am actually restraining them.” 
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Herr Henlein denied that they were opposed to the Czech State - 
even under discriminatory conditions they had loyally fulfilled their 
duties towards it. But they were “ definitely opposed to the oppression 
of the existing régime. We naturally object to being treated like Africans, 
subject to alien overseers.”’ 


Denmark 


July 23.—The Foreign Ministers of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg met in Copenhagen. 

The Foreign Minister, speaking at a banquet to the guests, said, 
‘“‘ We are determined to keep out of any conflicts between political groups. 
We refuse to accept the idea of a great war, but if such a war broke out 
we should do our best not to be drawn into it.” 

July 24.—A communiqué was issued declaring that the Oslo Powers 
were ready actively to co-operate in all international efforts at reconcilia- 
tion in an impartial and independent spirit in regard to the various groups 
of Powers. They agreed to try every possibility of putting an end, 
through international agreement, to the armaments race and, in particular, 
to help forward any attempt to solve the problems raised by air bombing. 

The Ministers were convinced that their countries must continue 
their participation in the work of the League, but they had ascertained 
that their Governments were resolved to declare that—in present circum- 
stances, and after the developments of last year—they considered the 
sanctions system as having no obligatory character, not only for special 
groups of States, but for all members of the League. 

They were convinced that “it is in the interest of the League that 
this right to free judgment in the matter of sanctions should be expressly 
stated, and from this point of view they are prepared to take part in the 
discussion of the Report put before the Assembly by the Committee of 28. 
They have decided to meet in Geneva before the next Assembly opens.” 

Speaking at a dinner to the Ministers, the Danish Foreign Minister 
pointed out that the total population of the 7 countries was 35 millions, 
and their combined foreign trade exceeded that of Germany and France, 
equalled that of the U.S.A., and was nearly as large as that of Great 
Britain. 

Field-Marshal Goring visited Copenhagen during a _ holiday 
cruise in Danish waters. 


Egypt 
July 14.—The Prime Minister left for London. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 12.—The Minister of Finance told the press that the money 
raised by bonds to be issued on July 18 by the Autonomous National 
Defence Fund would all be spent on armaments. 

The money raised by the Fund’s loan of 5,000 millions (£28 million) 
in May had covered arms expenditure of the first 6 months. 

July 17.—The Minister of Finance broadcast an appeal in support 
of the National Defence Bonds, and, reviewing the financial situation, 
cited many facts to show that there was no danger of inflation. The 
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Treasury had already the means to meet the next demand upon it, and 
the Government had been able to renew credits on improved conditions. 

The work of financial reform was only at its beginning, and the next 
Budget would mark a decisive advance. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 12.—M. Daladier, speaking in Paris, said that the irreparable 
disaster in which the strain had threatened to involve the nations had 
been averted, thanks to the co-operation of nations of good will. In that 
co-operation the resolution of Great Britain and France for peace had met 
that of other nations, notably, it was his duty to say, Germany. “I will 
add,” he went on, “‘ that the French Government were anxious on that 
occasion to show their faith in the peaceful aspirations to which the 
Chancellor of the Reich has always publicly laid claim.” 

Their own solemn engagements undertaken towards Czechoslovakia 
were sacred and indisputable. The Government, like the entire French 
people, were determined not to go back on their given word. 

Thanks to the self-control and loyalty of the Prague Government a 
friendly procedure had been devised which justified hope of a lasting 
settlement. Their recent experience allowed them to have faith in the 
future; what had been done once could be done again until there was a 
final settlement of the question. 

July 14.—The Petit Journal published a statement given to it by 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister in which he declared the readiness of 
his Government to make the most substantial concessions to the Sudeten 
Germans, but they would put the Statute into effect whether they reached 
agreement with them or not. 

He could not believe that any country desired war at the moment, 
and there was good reason to hope for a continuation of the recent 
slackening of tension. The distribution of forces in Europe and in the 
world was such that no Power which provoked a conflict could be certain 
of victory. The only certainty was that the consequences would be 
disastrous even for the victors. F 

Defining the concessions the Government would make, Dr. Krofta 
said there would be a substantial increase of local autonomy for com- 
munes, districts, and even entire regions in matters such as education, 
social work, and communications. Diets would be elected for this 
purpose, and in each the minority element would have its own repre- 
sentatives. 

There had been talk of “‘ personal autonomy ”’ for the Germans, by 
which each individual, wherever he lived, would have the right to be 
associated in a Nazi community under the complete control of a Fiihrer, 
and enjoying complete autonomy within the State. But the presence 
of a totalitarian State within a democratic one could not be accepted, 
hor would it be possible to take the risk of exposing domestic and foreign 
policy to the influence of a State within the State. 

Another suggestion had been for territorial autonomy in the Sudeten 
areas. But there were in them Germans who opposed National-Socialism 
and many Czech workpeople, and their interests could not be neglected. 

_ He pointed out that the Sudeten Party, after passing from declared 
loyalty to the Czechoslovak State to a much more radical attitude, had 
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recently appeared to be less extreme. The Party no longer spoke, for 
example, of compelling changes in foreign policy. 


July 18.—A Commercial Treaty with Great Britain was signed in 
Paris terminating the Capitulations in Morocco as far as concerned British 
nationals. It was based on reciprocity, was to operate for 7 years, and 
superseded the Treaty with Morocco signed in December, 1856. 


July 19.—The King and Queen of England arrived in Paris on a 
State visit, accompanied by the Foreign Secretary. At a banquet at the 
Elysée, President Lebrun said that, in the state of moral confusion from 
which the world was suffering their two nations, equally devoted to 
human progress, were under great obligations. ‘‘ The maintenance of 
peace,” he went on, “‘ with respect for international law, is not com- 
patible with hesitation as to the duty to be accomplished, nor with 
relaxation of daily efforts. It is towards this that all our thoughts ought 
to tend unshakably in intimate unity.” 

King George said that it would now be impossible to recall a period 
in which the relations between the two countries were more intimate. 
A long and close collaboration had succeeded in proving that they were 
inspired by the same ideal. ‘‘ Our peoples have the same attachment to 
the democratic principles which are best suited to their natural genius, 
and we have the same belief in the benefits of individual liberty.” 

He went on, “ We are proud of this political faith which we share 
with other great nations. But we fully realize that it carries with it 
heavy responsibilities. And in the period in which we live it demands 
from us all, to a high degree, the noble qualities of courage, wisdom, and 
‘determination.” 

At the same time, there was nothing exclusive in the understanding 
between them; their friendship was directed against no other Power. 
On the contrary, it was “ the ardent desire of our Governments to find, by 
means of international agreements, a solution of those political problems 
which threaten the peace of the world and of those economic difficulties 
which restrict human well-being. The action of our Governments is thus 
directed towards a common goal—that of assuring the happiness of the 
peoples of the world by means of true co-operation.” 

July 20.—Lord Halifax conferred with the Premier and the Foreign 
Minister, and a communiqué was issued stating that “the Ministers, 
marking once more their common determination to pursue their action 
of appeasement and conciliation, found that the complete harmony of 
views established during the visit of the French Ministers on April 28 and 
29 had been entirely maintained.” 

July 21.—It was announced that President Lebrun had accepted 
an invitation from King George to visit London during the Spring of 1939. 


July 22.—Six aeroplanes, reported to belong to General Franco, 
flew over French territory near Perpignan and were fired on by the 
French air defence. 

July 25.—The Minister of Finance conferred with the U.S. Secretaly 
of the Treasury, who was passing through Paris. A communiqué stated 
that they recognized that the tripartite monetary agreement of September, 
1936, continued to function, and that both countries were moved by 4 
common desire to maintain it. 
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Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 12.—Labour returns for June showed 20 million people em- 
ployed, an increase of over a million since June, 1937. The unemploy- 
ment figure on June 30 was 275,000. Unemployment in Austria had been 
reduced since March 31 from 600,000 to 274,627. 

July 13.—It was announced that the law of primogeniture in Austria 
had been abolished. Some 200 large estates were believed to be affected. 

July 15.—The Gauleiter of Vienna, speaking at a meeting in the 
Jewish quarter, said “ If people have so much sympathy with the poor 
Jews, why are they not eager to welcome them? Why do they close their 
frontiers to them ? No, comrades, we will solve the Jewish problem, and 
will not be dictated to by anybody as to how we do it.” 

July 16.—A new wave of Jew-baiting broke out in Vienna. (Herr 
Biirckel was away on leave.) 

July 18.—Prices fell considerably on the Stock Exchange owing to 
the week-end reports of Czech troop movements. 

A law was published making everyone liable to place his property 
and goods at the disposal of the State in case of need, and to render 
personal services. 

July 21.—The Volkischer Beobachter stated that it was estimated 
that one-third of the Jewish-owned businesses in Austria had now been 
transferred to Aryan hands. All Jewish concerns were to be Aryanized 
by 1941. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
July 13.—It was announced that German purchases of coffee, 


tobacco, rubber, wood, meat, fruit, etc., from Brazil had been suspended 
owing to the refusal of the Bank of Brazil to buy the “ barter ’’ marks with 
which Germany paid for her imports from there. (In the 5 months 
January-May Germany took 87 million marks worth of Brazilian pro- 
ducts, but delivered in payment only 73 millions worth of German goods, 
and it was stated in Brazilian circles in Berlin that the Bank’s decision 
was a temporary measure to permit the liquidation of the German arrears 
of payment.) 

At a dinner given to the Chinese Ambassador in Berlin, Admiral 
Retzner said that the entire German people would follow the progress of 
China's ‘““ heroic struggle ”’ with “‘ admiration and sympathy.” 

July 14.—Herr Hitler received the Chief of Staff of the Fascist 
Militia, who was the guest at Munich of the Chief of Staff of the S.A. 

July 15.—Representations to Polish Government ve hardships of 
the German minority in Poland. (See Poland.) 

The arrest in Vienna was reported of three leading members of the 
Czech community in Austria. 

A political commentator in Berlin described the British Government’s 
order for 1,000 "planes as an invitation addressed to the whole world to 
engage in an arms competition. 

July 16.—The official News Agency circulated a dispatch reporting 
“mobilization measures ” in Czechoslovakia. 

__ The Minister of Economics, speaking at Ludwigshafen on the attitude 
of foreign countries, said that they were experiencing in these not too 
friendly July days a still less friendly political atmosphere : never a day 
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without hate, never a day without lies, and wherever the lies and hate 
arose they were directed against Nazi Germany, which lived in peace and 
order and worked to secure the existence of the German nation and create 
a specially fortunate future for it. One needed really iron nerves to bear 
calmly all the poison that was sprayed on Germany from the well-known 
kitchens of hate. 

July 17.—The press published a denial of the mobilization report 
made by the Czechoslovak Minister in Berlin to the Press Department 
of the Foreign Office. Papers stated, however, that the denial evaded 
the facts, since a message had been received from the frontier town of 
Waldenburg that “the whole Czech frontier district between Troppau 
and Trautenau”’ had been occupied by troops the previous day and 
barriers erected, while “‘ open gun and machine-gun positions” could 
be seen. 

Later in the day the official News Agency published a message from 
Waldenburg stating that, while on July 16 “in the whole Sudeten 
German district there was extraordinarily lively military activity, to-day 
the frontier roads and paths have suddenly become deserted.” ; 

The Vdélkischer Beobachter said that “as far as we are concerned 
Prague denials have just as bad an odour as Prague promises. Our 
experience in these matters goes back exactly 20 years.” 

July 18.—Herr Hitler’s message to the British Government. (See 
Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

July 19.—The Diplomatische-politische Korrespondenz, referring to 
the British Royal visit to Paris, said that “ the example of the Fiihrer’s 
visit to Italy, a visit which . . . has shown to this day its favourable 
effect for peace . . . offers proof of the extent to which meetings between 
the high authorities of two States can . . . serve as points of departure 
for efforts to improve and clarify the European situation. In Germany 
the thought is uppermost that this manifestation of friendship between 
the two democratic States, the cultivation of which is looked upon from 
here as the right of each, does not result in a democratic bloc—pointed, 
possibly, against those States which believe that their national strength 
can be most highly developed by the adoption of other forms of govern- 
ment—but, on the contrary, that it provides a beginning for the further 
growth of understanding between the two peoples concerned, account 
always being taken of the interests of Europe as a whole.”’ 

July 20.—The National Zeitung, referring to the publication of the 
14 points from the Sudeten German memorandum, said that it was not 
merely a breach of agreement, but a severe blow to all efforts to continue 
the negotiations. The memorandum was requested and accepted by 
M. Hodza as a basis of negotiation after the May crisis, and its publication 
now in an incomplete form could only be intended to characterize the 
Sudeten German demands as immoderate and impracticable, and con- 
demn the conversations to failure before they had really begun. 

July 21.—Resumption of trade with Brazil. (See Brazil.) 

July 22.—Conversation between the Ambassador in London and 
Mr. Chamberlain. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) _ 

July 23.—The official News Agency stated that when the British 
Prime Minister asked the Ambassador ix: London to call on him, “ in the 
course of a friendly talk . . . Dr. von Dirksen took the opportunity 0! 
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calling the British Government’s attention to reports from Prague which 
showed that the Czechs were not in the least prepared to meet the Sudeten- 
German demands. The Prime Minister thereupon replied that the 
British Government would do its best to influence the Czechoslovak 
Government. No concrete suggestions or proposals were made by 
either side.” 

July 24.—Herr Hess, speaking at a memorial ceremony at Klagenfurt 
to the two Nazis executed for the murder of Herr Dollfuss, said that the 
whole German people solemnly commemorated the dead who gave their 
lives ‘on the soil of our Austrian home.” 

He went on, “ We think of them in remembrance of that day 
when, ready to sacrifice themselves as passionate National-Socialists, they 
attempted in accordance with the will of its inhabitants to lead back the 
Austrian region to its German home . . . when these 13 among our best 
comrades lost their lives through the infamy of the hangman’s rope, 
through the petty constables who were in the pay of the holders of power 
and who served their end of keeping Germany small and disunited.”’ 

In a reference to foreign countries, not mentioned by name, he said, 
“They want to destroy by force what we have gained. They would 
like nothing better than to bring a new war into the world because they 
hate Germany for her success. They would be satisfied if there was 
again democracy in Germany which would tear the country into several 
parts.” 

Fortunately, he went on, 
that is why war was avoided.” 


‘ 


‘our Leader could not be provoked, and 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 13.—Opening a debate on the country’s food supplies the 
Minister of Agriculture said that they were producing more foodstuffs 
for human consumption than in 1913. He admitted the decline in the 
production of animal foodstuffs, and described some of the steps being 
taken to improve grass land and encourage the production of barley 
and oats. 

Since the War the change from arable to grass land farming had 
brought a profound change in their agricultural methods, but although 
there was less land under the plough it did not follow that agricultural 
production had declined, and they now had {170 million worth of live- 
stock, which would be a valuable food reserve. 

Replying to criticisms, he argued that the Government’s policy of 
seeking to make agriculture more prosperous and the soil more fertile 
was the best policy for peace and the best preparation for any emergency. 

A Supplementary Estimate was issued to provide for the expenditure 
in the current financial year for the expansion of the Air Force announced 
on May 12. The additional total needed was {22,901,000, all of which, 
except for £1,000, would be provided by issues from the Consolidated 
Fund under the Defence Loans Act. 

- r .~ Estimates also provided for an increase of 13,000 in the personnel 
of the R.A.F. 

The revised net total for the Air Estimates was {126,401,000. 

_ July 15.—The Finance Bill was read a third time in the Commons 
without a division. The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke of the defence 
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expenditure in the Budget as a terrifying total, and referred to the greatly 
increased cost of modern ships and defence equipment of all kinds. |; 
was a staggering fact that the whole world should be pouring out more 
and more treasure in preparation for the possibilities of war. 

He felt repulsion and resentment that the nations should be spending 
on arms so much money that might be used more profitably ; but Britain 
had not started the race or set the pace, and she could endure the burden 
at least as well as others. Unless she and other nations found some 
means of stopping the folly of this ever mounting expenditure then the 
future they were preparing for their children was one at which they 
might shudder. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 12.—Replying to questions in Parliament about the Agreement 
with Italy, Mr. Chamberlain said it was not subject to ratification by 
Parliament, but that “ there will be an opportunity for further discussion 
by the House” when the Italian and British Governments had agreed 


upon the date from which it should operate. It was not to be implied, | 


he added, that it would not come into force during the summer recess, 

July 13.—The Minister for Air announced in Parliament that a 
special Mission was to be sent to Canada immediately to begin negotiations 
with the aircraft industry for the manufacture of large bombers in Canada. 

Mr. Chamberlain told the House of Commons that it was doubtful 
whether the proposal of General Franco for a safe port at Almeria could 
be proceeded with, owing to the great difficulties and disadvantages of 
the scheme and the opposition of the Republican Government. 

He said that the General’s further reply, to the request for an 
explanation of the exact meaning of certain passages, was to the effect 
that attacks on British ships in Spanish ports were not deliberate, but 
that ships not engaged in contraband trade which entered such dangerous 
zones exposed themselves to the consequences of their temerity. 

They had passed legislation, he continued, to prohibit their ships 
from carrying arms to Spain, but in any case the Government had made 
it plain that they could not accept as legitimate the bombing and sinking 
by aircraft of merchant ships. 

Effective protection eould not, however, be guaranteed to ships 
trading with ports in the war zone, unless Great Britain was prepared to 
take an active part in the hostilities. Mr. Chamberlain said the Govern- 
ment would not be justified in recommending such a course, and “ While 
any military action in such circumstances is thus precluded, the Govern- 
ment are not prepared to acquiesce in the repetition of attacks of a certain 
character. Hitherto we have always made protests to the Burgos 
authorities when a vessel lying by itself has, as such, been the subject of 4 
deliberate attack, usually by low-flying aircraft. An attack on al 
isolated vessel must of its nature be deliberate, particularly in those 
instances where the vessel has been reconnoitred previous to being 
bombed, and has been machine-gunned afterwards. 

‘‘The Government are still in communication with the Burgos 
authorities on this and other matters arising from the reply received from 
them, and I would prefer to await the result of these communications 
before making any further statement.” 

July 14.—The Foreign Minister of Finland, passing through London, 
had conversations with several British Ministers. 
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July 18.—Signature of Treaty terminating the Capitulations in 
French Morocco. (See France. External Affairs.) 

Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Chamberlain stated that 
he and the French Premier had recently exchanged private letters, the 
contents of which were not for publication, but that the result of the 
correspondence was once more to show the close accord existing between 
the two Governments on matters of common concern. The letters did 
not involve any new commitments on the part of the Government. 

Lord Halifax received privately Herr Wiedemann, Herr Hitler’s 
A.D.C., who was on a special mission to London to bring a message of 
good will to the British Government from the Chancellor, and to ask 
them to believe that he sincerely wished relations between the two 
countries to be improved. He felt that there were no fundamental 
differences that need separate the German and British peoples, and that 
everything was capable of arrangement. 

‘As to Czechoslovakia, Herr Hitler sent an assurance that his Govern- 
ment were anxious for a peaceful solution of the problem. They were 
disappointed at the lack of progress in the negotiations so far, having 
hoped that Herr Henlein would have received the draft of the whole 
Nationalities Statute, but he himself was still convinced that, with good 
will on both sides, a working arrangement could be reached. 

Lord Halifax was understood to have welcomed the renewed assur- 
ance that, as Germans saw it, there was no fundamental difference 
between the two nations. In gladly accepting that, he suggested that 
German will for co-operation might be shown in the problem of the 
refugees. An arrangement had been evolved among several Governments 
and would be made infinitely more practical if Germany took her share 
in the work. 

Lord Halifax also said that a peaceful settlement of the Czechoslovak 
problem, free from outside interference, would clearly lead to a lighter 
atmosphere generally in which wider negotiations could be renewed. 


July 19.—The King and Queen left London for Paris on a State visit, 
accompanied by Lord Halifax. 

July 20.—The Egyptian Prime Minister and the Minister of Public 
Works arrived in London. 

Reports of ‘‘ conferences ’’ between the Japanese Foreign Minister 
and the Ambassador in Tokyo. (See Japan.) 

Conferences in Paris and issue of communiqué. (See France. Ex- 
ternal Affairs.) 

A “ Memorandum of Conclusions ”’ reached in the trade discussions 
with representatives of the Australian Government was signed in London 
and published as a White Paper, Cmd. 5805. It stated that Empire 
problems had been reviewed in a spirit of mutual sympathy and good will, 
and recalled the mutual interests of the two countries in each other. 

__ The Australian Ministers recognized (Clause 3) the necessity for the 
U.K. to safeguard and develop her own agriculture, her position as a 
great international trader, investor, and shipowner, and the upward 
limit which these facts imposed upon the extent to which increased 
opportunities could be given to Dominion producers in the U.K. market. 

The British Ministers recognized that in the interest of both countries 

and the Empire as a whole it was desirable that there should be a sub- 
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stantial increase in the population of Australia, that this could not be 
achieved solely by an expansion of her primary industries, and that 
therefore such expansion should be combined with the sound and pro- 
gressive development of her secondary industries. 

Two possible ways of revising some of the Ottawa Articles were 
reviewed. First, to revise them so as to satisfy the requirements of both 
countries. This having proved impracticable, it was decided that the 
Australian Government should investigate the possibility of substituting 
for them a schedule of maximum rates of duty, such as was now general 
in most international agreements. 

The existing agreement would remain in force pending enquiry and 
decision on the question of the difficulty resulting from the fact that 
Australia’s system of wage-fixing tribunals caused wide fluctuations in 
industrial costs. 

Replying for the Government in the House of Lords to a debate 
on the report of the Overseas Settlement Board, the Duke of Devonshire 
said that if people of British stock did not people the Dominions others 
would do it for them. Of the 70 million white population of the Empire 
49 millions were in the British Isles. In 1913, 285,000 persons left Britain 
for the Dominions, and 61,000 came to Britain ; in 1937, 26,000 left for 
the Dominions, and 34,000 returned. 

In many parts of the world Britain was looked upon as a dog-in-the- 
manger, preventing others from occupying a large portion of the earth's 
surface, and either unable or unwilling to develop it or occupy it herself. 
That frame of mind on the part of land-hungry nations was not conducive 
to peaceful or settled international relations. 

For a population to maintain itself stable the birth-rate should be 
in the neighbourhood of 194 per 1,000 ; to-day it was I5 per 1,000, and 
there had been a corresponding drop in the Dominions. It was, therefore, 
all the more urgent that Great Britain should help to populate the 
Dominions while there was yet time. 

Lord Elibank said the question of emigration must be dominated 
by the Dominions, and not by Britain. Australia was now the only 
country which wanted emigrants and was prepared to take part in a 
system of assisted passages. 

July 21.—Replying for the Government in the Lords to questions 
ve the War Debt to the U.S.A., Lord Stanhope said they certainly did 
not regard the question of payment as a closed chapter, and suggestions 
sometimes made that the debt had been repudiated were entirely un- 
founded. 

They were willing to enter into discussions with the U.S. Government 
whenever circumstances were such as to warrant hope of a satisfactory 
result, but it would be disastrous to re-open the subject before there was 
such a prospect. Britain’s liability to the U.S.A. raised the whole 
question of inter-Governmental indebtedness. If every nation paid 
every other nation they in Great Britain would be very much better oll. 

Lord Stanhope gave reasons why he thought that in both countries 
there had been considerable progress towards the mood for reaching some 
acceptable settlement. ; 

Royal invitation to President Lebrun to visit London. (See France. 
External Affairs.) 
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July 22.—The King and Queen arrived back in London. 

Mr. Chamberlain received the German Ambassador, who was under- 
stood to have confirmed the message from Herr Hitler given by his 
4.D.C. to Lord Halifax. He also stated that the German Government 
were aware that there was a very large gap between Czechoslovak offers and 
the demands of the Sudeten Germans, and could not feel that the latter’s 
claim for autonomy and for full equality of rights with the Czechs was in 
any considerable way met by the Czech proposal for four provincial 
Diets, each representative of two or more nationalities. Nevertheless 
Herr Hitler still hoped for a peaceful solution. 

July 23.—Lord Halifax received the Egyptian Prime Minister. 

July 25.—Announcement ve sending of Lord Runciman as adviser 
to the Czechoslovak Government during the negotiations with the 
Sudeten German Party. (See Czechoslovakia.) 


Greece 
July 15.—A conference of the Chiefs of the Naval Staffs of the 
Balkan Entente States opened in Athens. 


Hungary 

July 11.—Dr. Homan, Minister without portfolio and leader of the 
Right-wing of the Party of National Unity, resigned. 

The establishment of a Propaganda Office was announced, to be under 
the control of the Prime ‘Minister. 

July 13.—The arrest was announced of several members of the 
szalasi Nazi Party for distributing political pamphlets of an abusive 


haracter. 

July 17.—The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister left on a 
visit to Rome. 

July 18.—Speech in Rome at banquet to the Hungarian Ministers. 
See Italy. External Affairs.) 

July 20.—Communiqué re results of conversations in Rome. (See 
ltaly. External Affairs.) 

July 25.—The Prime Minister arrived back in Budapest and told 
the press that both Italy and Hungary wished to extend their friendship 
to other States ready to co-operate in a spirit of justice and peace. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 14.—The Giornale d'Italia published a paper, attributed to 
a group of university professors working for the Ministry of Popular 
Culture, in which the statement was made that the population of Italy, 
and its civilization, were Aryan, and in which the Italian people were 
urged frankly to profess themselves “ racists.”’ 

The work of the Fascist régime was at bottom “racism,” they 
declared, and the Duce in his speeches had often alluded to the theory 
of race. The question of race ought, however, to be treated from a 
purely biological point of view, without any philosophical or religious 
intention. 

__ The writers considered that almost no trace remained in Italy of the 
Semitic or Arabic settlements made in Sicily and Southern Italy in the 
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past. The Jews were the one people settled in Italy who had not beep 
assimilated, and they, it was noted, had no racial affinity whatsoever 
with Italians. 

July 16.—The general orders of the Fascist Party commended to 
the attention of all provincial secretaries the document re “ racism” 
published two days before. 

July 22.—Signor Gayda, writing in his paper, stated that the defence 
of the purity of the Italian race against native infiltrations in the Empire 
was but the first step in a racial policy. ‘‘ The race problem,” he said 
“has become one of essential, concrete, and immediate politics, and the 
Fascist régime to-day places it at the basis of its programme of national! 
construction.” 

The Tribuna said the Jews constituted the only case in history of a 
people which had preserved its identity in spite of world-wide dispersal, 
‘Bound together themselves by the spirit of their race, they exert a 
corruptive and deleterious influence, for physical reasons, if for none 
other.”’ 

July 23.—Signor Gayda, referring in his paper to the racial question, 
said the moment had come to “ protect’ the Italian people from the 
threat of racial contamination. “ Interna] decadence,” he said, “ and 
the decline of order in Europe and the world began with the triumph 
of popular fronts. Popular fronts are associations which promote the 
growth of Bolshevism—and Bolshevism is run by Jews.” 

July 25.—A statement was issued in Rome saying that the Secretary 
of the Fascist Party had received the 10 university professors who drew 
up the document on racial policy and had praised the accuracy and 
conciseness of the Fascist thesis. 

The Italian race, it said, must guard itself against all forms of 
hybridism ; racial laws, in this sense, had already been elaborated and 
applied in the territories of the Empire. 

As for the Jews, they had considered themselves for thousands of 
years in Italy as a race different from and superior to the others. It 
was notorious that, in spite of the tolerant policy of the régime, the Jews 
had, in every nation, constituted in their men and their money the general 
staff of anti-Fascism. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 12.—An official communiqué issued in Rome stated that 120 
Italian airmen had been killed in Spain since the beginning of the conflict, 
and 21 had been taken prisoner. Italian airmen had brought down 550 
Republican ’planes, including 69 bombers, most of which were American 
and French machines. 

July 15.—References made in Rome to the order placed by the British 
Air Ministry for 1,000 planes included the statement that “ the size o! 
this order shows clearly that it is the democratic countries which are 
setting the pace in rearmament.”’ : 

Signor Gayda declared, in his paper, that Britain and the U.S.A 
were intensifying the arms race by raising the maximum tonnage of 
battleships, and went on to say that ‘“‘ the new disarmament conference 
will have to be preceded by a severe disarmament of words, written and 
spoken, and of policies hostile to certain nations. These words and 
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policies in the United States, coming in the first place from the President 
himself, are poisoning the international atmosphere . . .” 

July 17.—The Voce d'Italia stated that Great Britain was now setting 
the race in air arms, and that “ this great rearmament is the product of 
falsification and of a domineering interpretation of the policy of totali- 
tarian States. Neither Italy’s war in Abyssinia, nor Japan’s invasion of 
China, nor the union of Austria with Germany was aggressive. The great 
democracies are following up their threats by throwing away millions of 
money, but there is a limit to the forbearance of patient nations.”’ 

july 18.—The Hungarian Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister 
arrived in Rome and were met by Signor Mussolini and Count Ciano. 
Speaking at a banquet the Duce said that relations with Hungary were 
based on manifold and fundamental political and economic interests, and, 
in particular, in the Danube basin they found themselves agreed on a 
policy of collaboration “ not closed against and much less antagonistic 
towards others, but open to all who, like us, aim at orderly and recon- 
structive action.” 

A precious contribution was made to this policy by “ the profound 
sense of reality and the will towards peace which guide the Rome-Berlin 
axis, and our loyal understanding with Yugoslavia.” 

Signor Mussolini telegraphed to General Franco a message of good 
wishes and the expression of the sympathy and admiration of the Italian 
people. Fascist Italy was proud to have contributed in blood and 
material to his victory over the destructive forces of Spain and of Europe. 

July 20.—The Portuguese Minister informed Count Ciano that his 
Government considered their Minister in Rome as being accredited to 
the King as King of Italy and Emperor of Abyssinia. 

An official communiqué re the visit of the Hungarian Premier stated 
that in the course of ‘‘ long and cordial ” conversations a detailed examina- 
tion was made of the relations between the two countries and of their 
relations with other States. ‘‘ Complete identity of views was found to 
exist between the two Governments, and the representatives of Italy and 
Hungary reaffirmed the full validity of the Rome Protocols, from both the 
political and the economic standpoint, so far as their two States are 
concerned.” 

The objects of peace and justice which inspired their policy repre- 
sented “‘ the real premises for a wider and more active co-operation in 
the international field open to all those who sincerely aim at a work of 
order and peace.” 

July 25.—It was announced that Signor Mussolini had approved 
the exchange of a number of officers of the Fascist Militia and of the 
German S.A., “‘ with the aim of binding ever more closely the ties of 
comradeship between the armed defences of the two Revolutions.” 


“ae 


Japan 

July 13.—General Lyushkoff told a meeting of foreign press corres- 
pondents in Tokyo that the various purges in Russia had affected over 
10,000 senior military officers and political leaders, as well as at least a 
million civilians and Red Army soldiers. In the Army nearly all the 
officers who had taken part in the fighting between 1917 and rg21 had 
been removed or executed. 
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He asserted that charges had been brought against such men as 
Zinovieff, Kameneff, Tomsky, Rykoff, and Bukharin simply because they 
were opposed to Stalin’s policy. Their weakness lay in the fact tha: 
instead of enlisting support among the discontented elements in the 
party they merely discussed them among themselves. 

Stalin, he said, had now destroyed the Communist Party as a co. 
operative organization, and it was simply a group of his nominees to 
support his personal despotism. 

July 15.—The Domei Agency, in a message from Hsinking, stated 
that Soviet troops had crossed the Manchukuo frontier near the coast and 
occupied Changkufeng, a hill overlooking the port of Rasking (Rashin). 
A protest had been lodged with the Soviet Government. 

July 16.—Publication in Washington of Japanese reply to US. 
Note of May 31. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

july 17. Foreign Office statement ve return of certain British 
residents to Nanking. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

July 18.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that a Japanese 
gendarme had been killed on July 15 while reconnoitring near Changku- 
feng, and that a protest had been lodged in Moscow. 

In a reference to the Soviet Government’s reply that Changkufeng 
was in Soviet territory, he said that according to the map issued by the 
Russian General Staff in 1911 the frontier line ran east of Lake Hozan, 
and for the past 50 years Koreans in the region had held festivals on the 
hilltop now occupied by the Russians. 

July 19.—The Cabinet approved the creation of a ‘‘ foreign exchange 
revolving fund ’”’ of 300 million yen, to encourage export trade. The 
amount would be taken from the Bank of Japan’s specie reserve (232 
metric tons, valued at 800 millions) and used for the purchase of raw 
materials needed for manufactures for the export market. 

Announcement of petroleum monopoly in Inner Mongolia. (See 
China. External Affairs.) 

July 20.—The press reported that a “ series of conferences ’’ were 
to be held between the Foreign Minister and the British Ambassador to 
settle the outstanding problems relating to China. 

July 21.—Discussion of the alleged violation of the Manchukuo 
frontier with the Soviet Foreign Commissar. (See U.S.S.R.) 

July 22.—The Foreign Office spokesman admitted that the Am- 
bassador in Moscow had met with a refusal from M. Litvinoff to accept 
his suggestion that the status quo ante at Changkufeng should be restored 
pending a settlement of the frontier delimitation. The Ambassador had 
not been instructed to threaten force, but had maintained that Japan 
would insist on the withdrawal of the Soviet troops. He added that 
“‘ much patience is necessary in dealing with the Soviet Government.” 


Latvia 

July 14.—The President received the Polish Foreign Minister. 

July 16.—Before leaving, Col. Beck told the Latvian press that 
Poland was determined to continue her loyal collaboration in the League, 
but with reservations dictated by the realities deriving from the Leagues 
weakened position. He referred particularly to Article 16, repeating 
that Poland was now unwilling to regard its application as other than 
optional. 
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League of Nations 

July 12.—Withdrawal of Venezuela from membership. (See 
Venezuela.) 

July 19.—The Reports of the Economic, Financial, and Co-ordination 
Committees were published. 

July 25.—The first part of the report of the Secretary-General was 
issued, covering the period up to June 30, and reviewing the work of the 
economic and financial organization. 

Budget estimates for 1939 totalled 30,678,250 Swiss francs 
[1,461,000), a reduction of 1,595,000 francs. 


Manchukuo 

July 15.—Japanese report re crossing of the frontier by Soviet 
troops near Rasking (Rashin). (See Japan.) 

July 17.—Soviet statement ve Japanese accusation of violation of 
the frontier. (See U.S.S.R.) 

July 18.—Japanese statement re Soviet reply to protest. (See 


Japan.) 


Mexico 
July 13.—The Chamber approved unanimously a measure reducing 
the import duties to the levels of 1937. (They had been raised in January.) 
July 19.—President Cardenas told the press that Mexico had “ no 
objection’ to renewing diplomatic relations with Great Britain if an 
unconditional proposal to that effect were to be made by the British 


Government. 

The return of the oil properties to their former owners was a closed 
question, as Government management was necessary for the welfare of 
the oil industry. Compensation would be paid within Io years from the 
necessary proportion of production from all wells, including the expro- 
priated ones. The inventory of the expropriated properties had been 
completed. 

The President emphasized that the State Department in Washington 
had taken no official action in the controversy. 

_ July 21.—Note from U.S. Government re failure to pay compensa- 
tion to American landowners, etc. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 


Palestine 
_ July 12.—Three bombs were thrown at Haifa, and two Jews were 

seriously injured by stabbing and stone-throwing. 

An Arab Imam at the Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem was murdered. 
He was understood to be an opponent of the Mufti of Jerusalem. A 
bomb thrown into a warehouse seriously injured two Jews. 

July 13.—Jewish colonies were attacked and several Jews injured, 
a Jewish supernumerary policeman fatally. 

__ July 14.—The police discovered a store of arms in the Arab quarter 
of Jerusalem. Incidents at Haifa resulted in two men being wounded, 
and north of Jerusalem several Arab villages were robbed by Arab gangs. 

The Kedourie Agricultural School at Tulkarm was raided by a band 
which kidnapped four watchmen and stole cattle. 
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July 15.—Eleven Arabs were killed by a bomb in the Arab market 
in Jerusalem. Two Jewesses were arrested in connection with the 
outrage. 

Disorders occurred at Safed after a bomb explosion which wounded 
an Arab. Troops had to open fire to prevent the Arab crowd from 
invading the Jewish quarter, and one Arab was killed. 

A Jewish body, signing themselves the “‘ Young Zealots,” circulated 
a pamphlet in Jerusalem embodying a letter from Col. Wedgwood, M_P., 
dated May 30, in which he recommended that actions should take the 
place of petitions and “ passive resistance’”’ against the Government. 
The pamphlet ended, “‘ Jewish youth, we present here a letter from Col. 
Wedgwood ... Will you awake after all and read in this letter the 
pathway to revolution and success ? ”’ 

July 17.—Three Arabs were killed in the Jaffa~-Lydda area, and one 
was shot by bandits near Hebron. Three Jewish supernumerary police- 
men were shot dead, and a British soldier was killed by a sniper. 

Extensive damage was done to railways, telephone lines, and other 
property, and several cases of arson occurred near Haifa. Four armed 
robberies of villages were reported. 

July 18.—Armed Arabs attacked a Jewish colony near Beisan, but 
were driven off with loss after killing one of the watchmen. A land mine 
exploded under a military lorry near Tulkarm and wounded 3 British 
soldiers. 

July 19.—A censorship on foreign press telegrams was imposed, and 
the publication was forbidden of the letter from Col. Wedgwood. 

A British N.C.O. was killed north of Tulkarm by Arab snipers. 

July 20.—A Jewish settlement on the Megiddo road east of Haifa 
was attacked by about 50 Arabs, who murdered five people and set fire to 
two huts. 

July 21.—Three Jews were killed by Arabs while working at Fesha, 
near the Dead Sea. 

Two engagements occurred between troops and armed Arabs near 
Safed and at Zichron Yaacov. 

July 22.—Four Jews were killed and 7 wounded, and four armed 
Arabs were killed in fighting near Tulkarm and on the road from Jerusalem 
to Jaffa. 

July 24.—Shots were fired at Arab buses in Telaviv, and 7 Jews were 
seriously wounded at the sea front. 

A party of American tourists was fired on when driving from 
Jerusalem to Haifa, but no one was hit. 

July 25.—A bomb exploded in an Arab market in Haifa and killed 
39 Arabs and wounded 45. Inter-racial rioting followed, in which 4 
Jews were killed and many of both races wounded. Several fires broke 
out. 

Curfew was imposed and troops landed from H.M.S. Repulse patrolled 
the town. 

Outrages at Jenin and at other places in northern Palestine resulted 
in two Jews and an Arab policeman being killed. 


Paraguay 
hey 21.—An agreement with Bolivia was signed in Buenos Ayres 
providing for the submission to six neutral nations of the dispute ove! 
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the Gran Chaco. The arbitrators were the Presidents of the U.S.A., 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay. 


Poland 

July 12.—The Gazeta Polska drew attention to the improvement 
in the lot of Germans in Poland, and reproached Germany for not having 
granted even the minimum cultural rights to the Poles in that country. 
it declared that an attempt was being made to show that 99 per cent. 
of the population in German Upper Silesia were Germans, the Polish 
minority there being completely forgotten. 

July 13.—Colonel Beck left Vilna for Riga by air, stopping at 
Kaunas en route. It was understood that he discussed Article 16 of 
the League Covenant with the Foreign Ministers of Latvia and Lithuania, 
and a semi-official statement said that “ efforts are being made to har- 
monize their (the Baltic States’) point of view concerning certain aspects 
of international policy.” 

July 15.—Two German minority leaders, members of the Senate, 
deposited with the Marshal of the Senate six interpellations concerning 
hardships alleged to have been inflicted on the German minority. 

A Polish Deputy made an interpellation in the Seym about the 
‘disloyal and illegal activities’ of German minority organizations in 
Poland, alleging that certain of them were engaged in subversive activity 
dangerous to the State. 

July 16.—The Prime Minister received one of the German minority 
leaders, who introduced a deputation of German estate-owners in Upper 
Silesia who were understood to have expressed concern at the application 
of the Polish laws pertaining to land reform passed in July, 1937. (This 


had been passed on the expiry of the Geneva Convention re Upper Silesia.) 

Col. Beck’s statement to the press in Riga. (See Latvia.) 

July 17.—Col. Beck arrived back in Warsaw. 

July 20.—Both Government and Opposition papers published articles 
charging the Czechoslovak Government with lack of good faith towards 
the Polish minority, and reported cases of the arrest of Poles in the 
Teschen district. 


Portugal 
July 20.—Recognition of Italian African Empire. (See Italy. 
External Affairs.) 


Sanjak of Alexandretta 
July 25.—The registration of voters was resumed under the control 
of a commission composed of 3 Turks and one Frenchman. The registra- 


tion officers were nearly all Turks. 
The non-Turkish elements protested against the staffing of the offices, 
but without effect. 


pain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


q July 12.—Cartagena was raided by 7 ’planes, and 45 people killed. 
several villages south of Valencia were also bombed. 
July 13.—General Franco’s troops entered Sarrion, on the road south- 
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east of Teruel, and advanced 6 miles, taking some 2,000 prisoners. Three 
raids were made on the port and environs of Barcelona. Governmen; 
reports claimed the destruction of 8 Italian ‘planes in air fighting over 
Sarrion. 

July 14.—Valencia port was again bombed ; also the outskirts of 
Alicante and villages south of Valencia. 

July 15.—The insurgents entered Manzanera and made progress 
down the road from Sarrion, capturing Albentosa. Villages on the road 
were raided frequently, and bombs were also dropped on the railway 
stations at Carcagente, Algemesi, Benifallo, and Silla. Cartagena and 
Palamos harbours were also raided. 

July 16.—Two railway stations near Albentosa were captured, 
virtually isolating the Republican troops holding the Mora salient. The 
latter therefore withdrew from Mora de Rubielos and from Rubielos de 
Mora, and the insurgents advanced 10 miles, taking over 1,000 prisoners 

July 17.—Dr. Negrin, in a statement for the British press, said that 
they entered on the 3rd year of the war under the sign of resistance, and 
“to resist is to open the door to victory, to pave the way for attack.” 

World opinion might rest assured that so long as the independence 
of Spain was menaced they would not give in; it must be accepted as 
an axiom that they would resist so long as there was foreign intervention 
All that they could do to prevent Spain from falling under foreign domina- 
tion was to resist ; it was for the interested Powers to prevent the conflict 
from upsetting European equilibrium to a point that would bring about a 
general conflagration. 

If the ridding of Spain of the countries which had secured a foothold 
could be brought about the differences between Spaniards would be 
rapidly solved. The Government felt themselves sufficiently strong— 
once foreign intervention ended—to promote and bring about the solution 
of the internal problem. Their major instrument for this purpose was 
their tolerance. He had recently ordered the re-establishment at th: 
front of religious practices, and ‘“‘ no obstacles shall be encountered in 
Republican Spain by men of any faith, whether Catholic or Protestant, to 
their professing their religious beliefs.” 

July 18.—General Franco, in an address to the nation, said that 
celebrating the anniversary of the national rising was a phase in the 
world’s history crowning the process of Bolshevik revolution. Spain had 
her culture seriously threatened by the Communist principles, and all 
nations were threatened by the 7th International (Comintern) Congress, 
particularly the British Empire, Africa, and India. 

Popular Front Governments were formed in coalition with the Lett 
parties to facilitate revolutions, and “‘ our fight,” he said, “is, therefore, 
a crusade in which Europe’s fate is at stake. That is why Russia hes 
taken her place . . . on the side of the Spanish Republic by sending 
tanks and 1,000 warplanes, and mobilizing the undesirables of Europ: 
to fight for the Red Army.” ta 

Their own triumph, he declared, was immense, and no difficulties 
had prevented the rescue of over 3 million Spaniards from Red barbarism 
during the second year of the war. The Reds had assassinated ove! 
70,000 in Madrid, 20,000 in Valencia, and 54,000 in Barcelona. uc! 
crimes were the work of the Comintern and its agents Rosenberg, Mart 
Negrin, Del Vayo—all servants of Soviet Russia. 
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He denounced the new Red campaigns of those who posed as 
defenders of Spanish independence against foreign invasion. The in- 
yasion had come through the Catalan frontier, whence entered the 
undesirables who sacked and destroyed Spanish towns and villages. 

President Azafia, in a broadcast to the nation, said that in the 
international sphere the Republic had no quarrel with anyone. Her 
policy was in sum the same as the Monarchy’s—to preserve a balance in 
the Mediterranean on the basis of the hegemony of Great Britain there 
and the interest of France in maintaining communications with her 
African Empire. 

He said that if the plan for removing volunteers had come a year 
earlier there would have been peace in Spain to-day. He then called 
shame on the insurgent generals for importing Italians to kill Spaniards, 
and asked what sort of an Empire was it hoped to construct, the founda- 
tion of which was a petition for foreign help ? 

The ruins caused would affect all Spaniards alike, who would have to 
work 50 years to repair them. 

July 19.—Barcelona was bombed and the cathedral damaged. 
Valencia port was also attacked, and a British vessel hit. 

July 20.—Severe fighting near Viver, on the Teruel-Sagunto road, 
resulted in the insurgents nearly reaching the village after suffering heavy 
losses. They reported the capture of 3,000 prisoners. 

Madrid was shelled for 2 hours and the U.S. Embassy hit. The 
casualties reported were 1 killed and 6 injured. Valencia and other 
ports were raided. 

July 22.—The insurgents reported the capture in 6 days of 27 
villages and the freeing of the whole length of the Mijares River, except 
for a few miles near Aranuel and Cirat. The number of prisoners taken 
was Over 5,000. 

July 23.—An insurgent column reached the borderline between 
Teruel and Valencia provinces, taking 200 prisoners. 

On the Southern front General de Llano’s forces began operations 
on the Guadiana River, with a view to driving the Republicans from the 
valley of La Serena, and, in particular, from the town of Don Benito. 
Another column advancing northwards from the Sierra del Pedroso took 
Monterrubio and then cut the road and railway from Merida to Ciudad 
Real. It also occupied Castuera. 

General Franco told the press that the war was won, on land, sea, 
and in the air, as well as industrially and economically. ‘‘ The fact that 
it has not yet ended,” he said, ‘‘ is solely due to the criminality of the 
Red leaders and Russia’s desire to provoke a European war.” 

July 24.—General Franco was reported, in Valencia, to have con- 
centrated 600 Italian guns, 400 Italian planes, and 100 German ’planes 
against a front 20 miles wide north of Segorbe. It was also stated that a 
iew division of Italian troops had landed at Vinaroz the previous week. 
_ july 25.—Fighting began again in the Ebro region, and the Repub- 
‘cans claimed to have advanced near Amtosta and taken many prisoners. 

In the valley of La Serena General de Llano’s forces made further 
Progress and occupied Campanario. Other columns captured Medellin, 
Don Benito, and Villanueva, on the road due east of Merida. They 
‘eported the capture, as a result of the 3 days’ pincer movement, of two 
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entire divisions, with 2 batteries of artillery, an armoured car section, 
and an anti-tank battery. 
The Burgos authorities ordered to the Colours all men of the class 


called up in 1928. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 13.—Note from the Republican Government acknowledging 
receipt of the Resolution of the Non-Intervention Committee. (See The 
Powers and Non-Intervention.) 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement ve communications with General 
Franco on the bombing of British ships. (See Great Britain. External 
Affairs.) 

July 17.—Dr. Negrin’s references to foreign intervention in the war, 
(See Internal Affairs.) 

July 18.—General Franco’s references to the intervention of Russia 
and the policy of the Comintern. President Azafia’s speech re foreign 
policy of the Republic. (See Internal Affairs.) 

July 19.—The British steamer Stanland was set on fire in Valencia 
harbour by a bomb. No one on board was hit. 

July 22.—The British cruiser Shropshire landed at Marseilles the 
crew of the Danish steamer Bodil, which had been sunk by an aeroplane 
the day before some 60 miles east of Barcelona. 

July 24.—The Norwegian steamer Jirrana was attacked by a 
bombing ’plane some 25 miles north of Oran, and a sailor was killed by 
machine-gun bullets. 

It was announced that the Republican Government had accepted 
the British plan for the withdrawal of “ volunteers.”’ 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


July 12.—Figures of Italian airmen killed in Spain and of ‘planes 
brought down. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

July 13.—A Note from the Republican Government to the British 
Minister, dated July 11, acknowledging receipt of the Resolution of the 
Non-Intervention Committee was published in Barcelona. It called 
attention to the difference between genuine volunteers and troops sent 
to Spain by interventionist Governments, and placed on record again 
the complete adhesion of the Government to the withdrawal of all foreign 
combatants, already declared on February 9, 1937, on July 18, 1937, and 
other occasions. 

The Government were firmly convinced that to end intervention 
would remove the constant danger that the conflict might spread into a 
European war. It was in that spirit that they would examine the latest 


proposals. 


Turkey 

July 11.—An agreement was initialled in Istanbul for the emigration 
to Turkey of some 150,000 Moslem Turks living in Yugoslav Macedonia. 
It would be carried through in 6 years. 

July 21.—Publication of interview with the Foreign Minister >y 
the New York Times. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 
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U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 12.—Six members of the German-American Settlement League 
were sentenced, at Riverhead, Long Island, to a year’s imprisonment for 
violating the State Civil Rights Law, and the League was ordered to pay 
a fine of $10,000. (The men were leaders of the Nazi movement and 
members were bound by an oath of secrecy. Organizations requiring such 
an oath were obliged to furnish a list of their members to the Secretary 
of State, which the League had not done.) 

July 13.—Revised figures of the Estimates for the year 1938-39 
showed the deficit at $3,984 million. (In January it had been computed 
at $949 million.) 

Revenue was estimated at just over $5,000 million, or $919 million 
less than the earlier estimate. Expenditure, at $8,985 million, was 
$2,089 million more than the January estimate. Relief expenditures 
were provided for only up to the end of February, 1939. 

July 14.—The wheat crop was estimated at the second largest ever 
recorded. The Secretary of Agriculture announced that $100 million 
would be lent to farmers through the Commodity Credit Corporation, so 
that 130 million bushels might be stored and the price thus protected. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 14.—Speaking at Treasure Island, in San Francisco bay, 
President Roosevelt, referring to the arms race, said, “‘ We fervently 
hope for the day when other leading nations will realize that their present 
course must inevitably lead them to disaster. We stand to meet them 
and encourage them in any efforts they may make towards a definite 
reduction in world armament.” 

July 16.—The State Department published the Japanese reply to 
the Government’s Note of May 31 asking for the return of American- 
owned property in China and for permission for U.S. citizens to return 
to their occupations in the Lower Yangtze. 

This was dated July 6, and stated that their forces had withdrawn 
from the University of Shanghai on July 5, but that on grounds of 
military necessity permission could not yet be given to Americans to 
reoccupy it. 

As to individuals returning to their businesses, several permits had 
been issued during May and June, but no general return of nationals of 
third countries could yet be allowed because the areas were “‘ dangerous.” 
There were ‘“‘ hidden at many places remnants of defeated units who are 
continually appearing and departing, and it cannot be predicted when 
incidents will occur.” 

There were 800 Japanese in Nanking, the presence of all of whom 
was necessary for military purposes. 

July 21.—Statement re British War Debt made in the House of 
Lords. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

_ The Government transmitted to the Mexican Government a Note 
pomting out that Mexico had expropriated land valued at $10 million 
since 1927, none of which had been paid for. American owners had no 
assurance that payment would be made within “ any foreseeable time.”’ 

“ The taking of property without compensation,” it stated, “ is not 
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expropriation. It is confiscation. It is no less confiscation because 
there may be expressed an intent to pay at some time in the future.” 

It went on to propose that the question should be submitted to 
arbitration. (A Treaty of Arbitration had been signed with Mexico in 
1929, whereby all disputes were to be settled by an arbitration board 
of five.) 

The Note concluded: ‘‘ A good neighbour policy can be based only 
on the mutual respect by both Governments of the rights of each and the 
rights of the citizens of each... .” 

The New York Times published an interview with the Foreign 
Minister of Turkey, who was reported to have said that, ‘ No matter 
what happens, never will we be found in a camp opposing Britain.” 
Britain had money, a Navy, and character, and ‘“‘ when a nation possesses 
these three important factors she is always certain of being victorious.” 

What had so much impressed his country was that Britain had 
granted them a loan of £16 million without asking anything in return. 
Any other country would have demanded all sorts of privileges in times 
of peace, and particularly in case of war ; but Britain had trusted them 
as she would a real friend. 

Dr. Aras also said that now, since they had settled the Sanjak 
question with France, ‘‘ we are the best friends with France.” 

July 23.—Senator Pittman, referring to the Note to the Mexican 
Government, said that a refusal to consent to the arbitration requested 
would destroy the good neighbour policy, as far as the U.S.A. and Mexico 
were concerned. Mexico would then forfeit all the financial and other 
voluntary aid the U.S.A. had given her in a spirit of friendship and in the 
desire for the peace, prosperity, and building up of that country. 

He added that those who held the view that the United States con- 
doned the seizure of the oil properties in Mexico without adequate com- 
pensation were in error. 

July 24.—An unsuccessful attempt was made on the life of the 
Governor of Puerto Rico at a review celebrating the 4oth anniversary 
of the landing of American troops on the island. Shots were fired by 
Nationalists, some of whom were killed by the police. 


U.S.S.R. 

July 13.—Statements made by General Lyushkoff in Tokyo. (Se 
Japan.) 

July 15.—Protest by Japan against reported occupation of hill over 
the Manchukuo frontier. (See Japan.) 

July 17.—A communiqué issued in Moscow stated that “ From July 1 
not a single Red soldier crossed the frontier into Manchukuo territory. 
The Foreign Office demonstrated this to the Japanese Chargé di Aftaires 
by showing him the Chungching Treaty of 1869 between Russia and 
China and the map attached to it. This does not permit any doubt that 
Lake Hanka, west of which it is alleged that the Sovie* incursion occurred, 
lies entirely inside Soviet territory.” , 

July 19.—Much criticism was expressed in the press of the Polish 
Foreign Minister’s visits to the Baltic capitals. Pravda declared that 
the so-called “‘ block of neutral States extending from the Black Sea ' 
the Arctic Ocean,” which he was trying to create, was really a Fascis' 
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organization which would be wielded in good time as an instrument 
against Russia. 

It maintained that Col. Beck’s real intention was to create a military 
base for German Fascism in the Baltic from which an attack on Soviet 
territory might be launched, and claimed that Estonia had already fallen 
, victim to the schemes of “‘ Hitler’s tool.”’ 

July 21.—M. Litvinoff received the Japanese Ambassador, who was 
reported to have claimed that the position occupied by Soviet troops 
near Rashin was within the frontier of Manchukuo, and that if it was 
not evacuated force would have to be used. He refused to accept the 
map produced by the Soviet Government on the ground that it was 
unknown and had never been published. 

M. Litvinoff was believed to have repeated that the evidence of the 
map was indisputable. Soviet troops had been sent there before, and 
their task had always been to uphold the status quo and to defend the 
frontier. Quiet reigned there, and this could be disturbed only by the 
Japanese. 


Vatican City 

July 16.—In an address to a party of French nuns the Pope said 
that the exaggerated and misunderstood nationalism which was causing 
such agitation in the world was a direct negation of the Apostolic injunc- 
tion to go and teach all nations. It hindered the saving of souls, raised 
barriers between people and people, and was “ contrary not only to the 
Law of God, but to the Faith itself, and to the Creed which is said and 
sung in all churches throughout the world.” 

‘ Our creed,”’ he also said, ‘‘ means the redemption and sanctification 
of the whole world, whereas this other doctrine means quite the opposite.”’ 

july 21.—Addressing teachers of the Catholic Action movement, 
the Pope remarked that it might be said to have been forgotten that an 
article of the Creed was “‘ I believe in the Catholic Church,” Catholic and 
universal, not racial, not nationalist, not separatist, but catholic. 

It was the spirit that mattered, and “if there is something worse 
than the formula of racialism or of nationalism it is the spirit of them. 
The spirit of separatism and of exaggerated nationalism, just because 
it is not Christian, ends by not being even human.” 


Venezuela 


J uly 12.—The Government informed the Secretariat of the League 
ot Nations that they had decided to withdraw from membership. 


Yugoslavia 


July 11.—Initialling of agreement for emigration to Turkey of 150,000 
Moslems from Macedonia. (See Turkey.) 
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